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VERY science and every art appears to have had, at 
some period in its history, aims and aspirations of an 
unphilosophical and superstitious charafter; every 
branch of learning has had its infatuated enthusiasts working 
at unachievable projefts and striving to reach unattainable 
goals. In astronomy, clever and learned men endeavoured 
to foretell the fate of mankind by a study of the stars ; in 
mechanics they sought for perpetual motion : in mathe- 
matics, for the quadrature of the circle ; in medical art for 
a universal panacea and an elixir of life ; and chemical 
science was for many centuries a fertile field for speculations 
no less chimerical and unsubstantial. 

The extraordinary delusions of the alchemists have been 
summarised by Wiegleb, a German chemist of the last 
century, in the following words : — " At one time they turned 
their attention to the production of pearls and precious 
stones ; at another to the fixation of ordinary mercury, and 
hence to its extraftion from natural metals ; some sought to 
transform water into vinegar, others eneavoured to make 
glass flexible and malleable. They sought also to prepare 
for the physician the much-needed elixir of life, to transform 
common salt into saltpetre, to prepare a universal solvent, 
to discover the means of causing lamps to burn perpetually, to 
reproduce plants and animals from their ashes, and even to 
effedl the resurreftion of the dead ! Besides these chimerical 
pursuits, the favourite and most enticing of all was the 
transmutation of the common or base metals into silver and 
gold." * 

* WiBGLEB, Hist. Krit. Untersuch. d. Alchemie. Weimar, 1777. x2mo. 
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4 Legends of Sepulchral 

The belief in ever-burning lamps mentioned by Wiegleb 
is not unfrequently alluded to in prose and poetry, yet detailed 
and exaft information on this point is to be had only by 
patient research. Many volumes have been written on the 
history of chemistry, and on alchemy, narrating the fanciful 
views and arduous labours of the would-be transmuters of 
the base metals, but they seldom make reference to the 
sepulchral and perpetual lamps. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a belief in 
the a<5tual existence of ever-burning lamps seems to have 
been very real and widely prevailing. Many learned writers 
maintained that the ancients were acquainted with the pre- 
paration of a combustible fluid, which, while burning and 
giving out light, diminished not in quantity and potency. 
Lamps supplied with this marvellous liquid were placed in 
tombs by the ancient Romans, and continued burning until 
some ruthless explorer desecrated the subterranean places of 
burial and allowed air to enter, whereupon the flame flickered 
and shortly expired. These astonishing lamps " burned the 
most brightly where there was most want of air, and were 
always extinguished by the immission of external air." — 
(Dr. Plot.) 

To discover the secret of preparing this combustible yet 
inconsumable liquid was one of the alchemist's dreams ; in 
their figurative language they endeavoured to " concentrate 
the four elements, and to make therefrom a wonder-working 
essence." — (Kriegsmann.) The material upon which their 
operations were conduced, and in which they placed great 
reliance, was fine gold ; this, they said, resolved by hermetic 
methods into a ** clear liquid," supplied, by its " incombus- 
tible oiliness," the perpetual light. Some authors describe 
the liquid in question as 9li "extraft of the elements pre- 
pared with great labour, and possessing the property, when 
provided with a suitable ferment of silver or gold, of forming 
the white or red tinfture capable of transmuting the base 
metals." But without the ferment it nourished the ever- 
burning lamps, and on account of its exceeding costliness 
was consecrated to the mythological divinity Plutff." Such 
is the description of this liquid contained in a rare and quaint 
little i6mo., entitled "Taaut," written by one Wilhelm 
Christoph Kriegsmann, and published at Frankfurt in 1665 
(page 65 of Notes). 

The alchemists did not, however, always employ such 
enigmatical and obscure language when writing of this mys- 
terious liquid. Trithemius — a learned abbot of the fifteenth 
century, who found leisure amid his Benediiaine duties to 
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and Perpettial Lamps. ,5 

write works on theology, history, philosophy, and alchemy — 
gives two receipts for making the inexhaustible oil : one of 
these reads as follows : — 

" Mix four ounces of sulphur and four ounces of alum, 
sublime them, and convert them into flowers. Take two 
and one-half ounces of these flowers, with half an ounce of 
borax and Venetian crystal, and pulverise the whole in a 
glass mortar. Put the powder into a phial, and, having 
poured into it spirit of wine four times rectified, cause it to 
digest. Pour off the spirit of wine, and, having added some 
new, repeat the operation three or four times, until the sul- 
phur runs on hot plates of brass without smoke, like wax. 
You must then prepare a proper wick, which may be done in 
the following manner : take filaments of mineral flax of the 
length of the finger, form them into a packet half as thick 
as the finger, and tie them with a white silk thread. The 
wick being thus arranged, cover it with the sulphur prepared 
as before described, and immerse it in the sulphur in a vessel 
of Venetian glass. Place the whole upon a sand-bath for 
twenty-four hours, so that you may always see the sulphur 
boil, and the wick being by these means well penetrated and 
impregnated with that aliment, put it into a small glass with 
a wide mouth. Then fill this vessel with the prepared sul- 
phur and place it in warm sand, that the sulphur may melt 
and surround the wick. If it be then kindled it will burn 
with a perpetual flame."* 

It is hardly necessary to add that the process, described 
with so much care, would prove very unsatisfadlory to any 
curious investigator. 

The alchemists also claimed that an inconsumable oil 
could be obtained by treating gold with oil of vitriol, and 
they called the produdl oleum vitrioli aurificatum. Other 
receipts are given by the Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, and 
will be found by the curious in his ** Mundus Subter- 
raneus." t 

The belief in perpetual lamps was sustained and diffused 
by the publication of many legends, which appear to have 
been freely accepted by a credulous people, notwithstanding 
their highly improbable charadler and the slender basis of 
truth on which they were founded. One of the most famous 
and oft-quoted legends establishing this superstitious belief 
was that of the tomb of TuUiola. In the pontificate of 
Paul III. (1534 — 1549), the same who convoked the Council 
of Trent, a tomb was opened, at Rome, which contained the 

* Trithbmius, Tradatus de Lapide Philosophorum. 161 1, 8vo. 
t Vol. ii., Lib. 8, Sed. 3» ^^ Asbesto, &c. 
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acuteness in research or originality of conception. His 
treatise " De Monstrorum Causis " (1668) abounds with in- 
stances of his credulity and with the superstitions and fables 
of his predecessors. Of all his works none is more cele- 
brated than his treatise on the Sepulchral and Perpetual 
Lamps of the Ancients (" De Lucemis Antiquonim recon- 
ditis," Venet., 1652). This work, of 640 pages in quaito, is 
written expressly to prove the truth of the traditions con-* 
cerning sepulchral lamps. The author accumulates a great 
number of witnesses, ancient and modem, quoting legends 
of Merlin, Porta, Scardeonius, and many others- The work 
is abundantly illustrated with engravings of the perpetual 
'lamps, and forms a notable example of misplaced erudition 
and credulity. In his first book Licetus mentions thirty in- 
stances of perpetual lamps, including those connefted with 
the mysteries of the Delphic Oracle, the ceremonies of 
Jupiter Ammon, and of the Vestal Virgins. The lamp of 
Demosthenes, which burned in the Temple of Minerva at 
Athens, also furnished him with a proof of the possibility of 
an inextinguishable fire. . Licetus also relates the testimony 
of Jacobonus, author of the " Book of the House of Cesi," 
who mentions several persons who had seen these lamps 
still burning. He confidently relies on the testimony of such 
an unreliable author as Pausanias (175 A.D.), who speaks of 
a golden lamp, in the Temple of Minerva, which, when once 
filled with oil, burned a whole year without replenishing— 
a marvel which he attributed to the nature of the wick. 
Licetus refers to the statement of Plutarch, who relates that 
Cleombrotus, the Lacedemonian, visited the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and saw a lamp which the priests said 
burned continually without oil. 

Vigneul-Marville, writing of Licetus's work, very justly 
remarks that in it "Licetus exhausts all the resources at his 
command, but after all does not inform us of what we most 
want to know, viz., the secret of these perpetual lamps. 

Many endeavours have been made by modern authors to 
account for the persistence of this belief by reference to 
natural causes. Montfaucon remarks no one doubts that 
burning lamps were placed in tombs by the ancients, and 
gives the following inscription from a tomb at Salerno : — 
" Adieu Septima ; may the earth lie lightly upon you ; may 
a goldeny^il cover the ashes of him who placed in this tomb 
a burning lamp." * 

* *< Have Septima, sit tibi terra levis quisque huic tumulo posuit ardente 
lucernam illius cineres aurea terra tegat." 
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Certain writers suggest that the imperishable wicks may 
have been made of asbestos, or " salamander's wool '* as it 
was called, but they encounter great difficulty in the matter 
of the " indestrudtible aliment." Vigneul-Marville ascribes 
the flames to the " fat and gross vapours engendered by the 
corruption of dead bodies and enkindled by the torches used 
in opening a tomb." Dr. Robert Plot, " Direc5tor of Expe- 
riments to the Philosophical Society of Oxford," read a 
paper before the Society, in 1684, in which he narrates 
experiments made to test the value of asbestos for lamp- 
wicks. He concludes that this material may have been used 
in the sepulchral lamps, and to account for the inexhaustible 
oil discourses on a spring of liquid bitumen, or naphtha, 
such as occurs in Shropshire : a similar suggestion was made 
by Athanasius Kircher as early as 1665 ('* Mundus Subt.," 
loc. cit,). Other writers conjecture that the lights found in 
the tombs were of phosphorus — meaning thereby not the 
modern chemical element of this name, but the so-called 
" Bologna stone," which shines in the dark. The elder 
Disraeli briefly notices these remarkable legends in his 
" Curiosities of Literature," and points out the necessity of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere to ordinary combustion ; he 
considers this fadl in itself a sufficient refutation of these 
singular traditions. 
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